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ABSTFACT 

This docoaent presents an overview of the origin and 
adainistrative organization of Ghanaian higher education. 
Adainistrative organization is discussed in relation to the 
chancellor, pro-chancellor, vice-chancellor, and pro-vice 
chancellor"s role and responsibility, registrar, chief fiscal 
officers, university council, acadeoic boards, faculty organization, 
and faculty ranks. (HJB) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Higher education in Ghana is centered in tliree universities, the Univer- 
sity of Ghana, Lcgon; the University of Science and " -.chnology, Kumasi; and 
the University of Cape Coast. Cape Coast. These institutions are public, sup- 
ported by the Ghanaian Government. No private universities a-iist in Ghana. 

While there are institutions in Ghasia which ai-e desi^'nated as colleges, 
they function more like junior co11c3iis, as known by Am^icans, and are not 
regarded as a part of tlie higher cducafi^n system. Thif? concept also applies 
to vocaliorsl and ♦■cchnical nc'n-jls. 
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ORIGIN 



University o f Gha na - The University of Chana grew out of the Univer- 
sity College of the Gold Coast, which was founded in 1948. Its inception stemmed 
from the Asquith Commission, a commission established in 1943 to investigate 
hii*her education in the then British Colonies. Among the Commission's sij^nif- 
icant recommendations was the setting up of university college in association 
with the University of tK>ndon« This was foUov/ed by a number of separate com- 
missions in diffcreni regions. One wa^ the VJest African Commission p which 
functioned under the Chairmanship of the Rt. tlonorable V'alter Elliot. The 1^1- 
liot Com mission, as it was known p pubU5:hed a majority report which recom- 
mended the establishment of two university colleges in British VTest Africa, one 
in Ghana and one in Nigeria. A minority report was published which held that 
o*i!y one university college for the whole of British ^V^t Africa was feasible. 

At first, the United Kingdom Grovcrnment accepted the minority report of 
the Elliot Commission and decided that a university college for the whole of 
Britiwh V/est Africa should be established at Ibadan in Iligeria. Tlie people of the 

Gold Coast resisted this decision. Led by the scholar and politician, the Is-te 
Dr. J. B. Danquah. they urged the Gold Coast Government to inform the British 
G^jvcrnment that the Gold Const could support a university college. Subsequently, 
the Umtcd Kingdom reviewed its decision and agreed to the establishment of the 
Uni^^€rsity College of the Gold Coast, now the University of Ghani.. 

The University College of the Gold Coaot was founded by ordinance on 
August 11, 1948, "for tJie purpose of pi'oviding for and promodng university 
eriucalion, learning, and research." 



The Asquith Cotrmj^sion recommended that the British Government should 
cs«l up au Inl^r-University Council tn advise on all matters relating to higher edu- 
caticn in the British Colonies. This Council, reportedly, served the University 
College of the Gold Coast in an advisory capacity. Howevo-, all acadi^ic appoJnt- 
menta were approved by the Council, a function which was looked upon af* being 
helpful to the College in maintaining tlie high academic standards of the univer- 
sities in Britain. Also, the College officials sought the support of the Council 
in their efforts to obtain funds from the United TCingdojn Government. 

From its inception, the University College of the Gold Coast was admitted 
to the scheme of special relationship e:ct<»ndsd hv the Univwsity of London to 
certain English and overseas university coUegci Under this arrangement, tlxe 
University College of the Gold Coast was permitted to offer instruction preparing 
for tlie external '^^egree laminations of London University, However, the collej^e 
was allowed to modify the London syllabi to accommodate local conditions and to 
paiticipate in ihc making and setting cf eriaminalions. London University, never- 
theless, gave final approval to courses and examinations, and the degrees awarded 
were those of London University. 

In the early years in tlie life of the University College of the Gold Coast, 
the first ihis-teen, it was guided and coxUi^illcd by twu ririH«!i insUlutions, the 
Trtci-Univcrsity Council for broad policy and tl:e University of London for ap- 
proval and control of details pertaining to degree rcgulr.tions. 

During the 1960-1961 ;icademic year, a period which followed indep*Bn- 
dence for Ghnn.-i, tlic University Cnlk^Re of the Gold Coast, through its Council, 



requested the Government of Ghana to enact legislation to convert the TTnivuruity 
College into a University with the pov.'cr to award its own degrt:cs. Tn fesponi>e 
to tliis request , the government appointed an !ntci*national Comiiiission to e::ain- 
ine the question and make recommendations. Thus, on the Commission's recom' 
mendations , the University of Ghana was established by an Act of Parliament 
October 1. 1961, with the then President of the Republic, Dr. ICwamc Nkrumah, 
as the first Chancellor of the University . 

Univeraity of .Science and Technology - Tiiia instituUun is nu oittgruu-th 
of the Kumasi College of Technology which came into exi«3tence as a r^ult of a 
Government Ordinance of October 6, 1951. The College opened officially on Jan- 
uary 22, 1952, with two hundred students, teacher Gaining students, who were 
transferred .from Achimota to form the nucleus of the College. 

During the Michaelmas Term of 1952, the School of Engineering and the 
Department of Comnerce were established, and the first students to pursue 
courses in these areas were admitted. However, from 1952-1955, the ScliCKsl of 
Engineering prepared students for professional qtialifications only. In 1955, 
the School embarked on a program of courses leading to the University of Lon- 
don's Bachelor of Engineering External Degree Examinations. 

The College's offerings were expanded in 1953 by the addition of a Phar- 
macy Department in January of that year. Pharmacy was transferred from Korle 
Bu Hospital in Accra . The pharmacy course was structured for two years lead- 
ing to the award ot the Pharmacy Board Certificate. 

The College's progra^^n was also expanded in 19i»3 by the addition of a De- 
partment of Agriculture to provide a number of ad hoc courses of varying duration, 
from a few terms to three years, for the MinJ«U-y of Agriculture. 



A Department of General Studies was instituted to prepare students fcr 
High School Certificate Examinations in both science and art subjects and to 
give instruction in such subjects as were requested by other departments. 

The Kuma&i College of Technology mijoyed very rapid growth. Thus^ in 
1957 the School of Agriculture, Town Planning and Building was inaugurated, 
and its first students were admitted in January, 1958, to pursue pix>fessional 
courses in agriculture, tov/n planning and building. 

Stemming from the College's rapid expansion, it was decided that the 
Kumasi College of Technology should be m?.de a purely scientific and technolog- 
ical institution. Mcnce, in Jnnvary , 1953, the Teacher Training College, witJi 
the exception of the Art School, was transferred to ^'^inneba Training College. 
In further keeping with the view that the Kxunasi College of Technology should 
become a purely scientific and technological institution , in 1959 the Commerce 
Department was transferred to Achimota to forn the nucleus of the present 
School of Administration, Legon. 

The ICumasi College of Technology's accession to university status be- 
gan in 1960. In December of that year, the Ghanaian Government appointed a 
University Commission to advise it "on the future development of university edu* 
cation in Ghana in connection with a proposal to transform the University of 
Gh;«n» «nd tlic I'lunnfti c nWcf^i* of 'i'£*rhnology into an interdependent University 
of Ghana. ^ 

Pursuant to the vet\ 

fi^vernmcnt decided to establish two independent universities, one al J.c^vn ucai- 
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Accra and one at Kumasi . Thus , the Kutnasi College of Science and Technology 
was transformed into a full fledged university by an Act of Parlinent on August 
22, 1961. It was named Kwams Nkrumah University of Science and Technology. 
It was officially Inaugurated '"Wednesday , Move*nber 29. 1961, and started aw.irdin(; 
its own degrees in June, 1964. 

Since the Ghanaian Revo' Hon of February 24, 1966, the nar.ic of the 
institution has been chan^jad by deleting "Kwaine Nkruwah," thus becoming ihe 
University of Science and Technology. 

University o f Cape Coast - This University is the young^t of the three 
universities which make up tlie university education system in Ghana. The Uni- 
versity of Cape Coast owes its origin to the University College of Cape Coast. 
The University College resulted from the findings and recommendations of the 
Commission on University TSducsition, v^hich was appointed by the Ghanaian Go- 
vernment in December, 1960. Included in the Commission's report were recom- 
merdalions for setting up n University College at Cape Coast. In this connection, 
the University College began operating in October, 1962, witli the University 
of Ghana as the parent institution. The College was formally inaugurate De- 
cember 15, 1962, under the 

therefore became the third university institutiori in Ghana. 

The Ilniv-Tsity f^ollcyc started in buildings it inherited from Osagyefo 
Teachor Training College. The housing capacity of the buildings was sufficient 
1" i« t kMuiiiuJatu appi-oxitnntely 155 students. 

The primary purpose of the University College of Cap*? Coast was to pro- 
duce graduate teachers in art and science subjects for secondary schools, 
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teach?r training college, polytechnic and technical institutions in Ghana. The 
College began with two academic departments, the Department of Arts and the 
Department of Science. Those departments developed into two faculties in the 
second year of the College's existence, 1963-1964. A third faculty, that of edu- 
cation, was institiited during the 1964-1965 acadcr.iic year. 

A move was made to pain university statiis during the 1969-1970 school 
year. Specifically, tlie Council of the University College of Cape Coast submitted 
a request to the Government of Ghana for legislation to transform the College into 
a University witli the autliority to award its own degrees, including honorary 
degrees, diplomas, certificates, and other academic distinctions. Hence, by an 
Act of Parliament on October 1 , 1971 , the University Con»»gc of Cape Coast was 
privilcj^ed to the status of a full university witli the designation, from that dale, 
as the University of Cape Coast . 
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ADf JINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 



General - At the top of the total administration, is the government, more 
specifically, the Head of State. !Jext in order is the National Council for Higher 
Education. 

Chancellor - Each of the universiti^ is headed by a Chancellor. By statute* 
tlie Chancellor of the Univei-tjity of Ghana and the University of Science and 
TechnoloRy is the Head of State. The Chancellor of the University of Cape Coast 
is elected, but his term in office cannot exceed five years. ITowever, he is eli- 
gible for re- appointment for one furtho: consecutive period in office subject to 
the same terms as the first . 

The Chancellors do not function as administrative officers individvially . In 
general, tlieir duties may be described as ceremonial. Ifowever, the Chancellor 
of the University of Ghana and the University of Science and Technology does 
engage in policy and clpcision^mnkinR nnri in aHmini«-.ii-.,f iv*, n^-flvifi^'ii aitrjc 
he, by virtue of office, is a member of both University Councils, which arc policy 
and decision-making bodies. Also, the Chancellor presides over Council meet- 
ing when he is in attendance, ^•'hile, then, the Chancellor of the University of 
Ghana and the Univer&icy of Science and Technology does not perform adminis- 
trative duties as an individual or on an individual basis, he does encrcise such 
duties in concert with other members of the Ctxincils of the two Universities. 

By structure, the Chancellor of the University of Cape Coaist is not a mem- 
ber of the University Council. It was reported, nevertheless, that he is privileged 
to attend Council meetings and to participate in its deliberations. 
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P-TQ-t^haiiceUor - Only Cape Coast university has a Pro-Chancelior, he 
is second \n command and by virfue of statute is Chaii-man of the University 
Council. He is appointed for two yeaa-s but is eligible for re-appointment. In 
the absence of the Chancellor, he presides over ceremonies of the University'. 
A review of the University structure sug(»ests that, comparatively speakinrr, tlie 
Pro-Chancellor's duties are somewhat limited. 

Vice Chancellors - Each of the three Universities has a Vice Chanccllrr . 
Me is the second ranking officer at the University of Ghana and the Univei-sity 
of Science and Technology , but the third ranking officer at the University of 
Cape Coast. Vice Chancellors arc appoiiilsd . with the approval of the Chancellor, 
by the Council of the University they are lo serve. They hold office in accordance 
wiih the terms and conditions specified in the instrument of their appointments. 

The Vice Chancellors serve their respective institutions as the academic 
and administrative heads and chief disciplinary officers. They are members of 
their respective University Councils by virtue of office. 

The Vice Chancellors are generally responsible to tlieir Councils for main- 
taining and promoting good order and efficiency of the institutions which they 
serve. They have the right and duty to advise their Councils and Academic Boards 
on all matters affecting policy, finance, government, and administration. For thete 
purposes they have unrestricted rights of attendance and speech at all mectinps 
of their Councils .-md other University bodies, whetiier e;secutive or advioc.y, 
which are charged with consideration of matters pertaining to such interests as 
policy, finance, government, and administration. 
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Vice Chancellors, subject to the iq>proval of the respective CounciU sire 
privileged to the power of delegatinf{ any of the functions assigned to them by 
statutes to senior members of the University as seem to them appropriate. They 
are responsible for the custody of the seal of the institution they serve and for 
aftixing it to dciCuments in accordance with directions p.ivai by their Councils 
and Academic boards. 

At the Univo-sity of Ghana and the University of Science and Technology f 
in the absence of tlie Chancellor at ceremonial activities, the Vice Chancellors pre- 
side. At the University of Cape Coast, the Pro- Chancellor presides . 

Pro-Vice Chancellor - A Pro- Vice Chancellor is elected at each of the three 
Universities* He is the third officer in rank at Logon and Kumasi and the fourth 
at Cape Coast. Pro- Vice Chancellors are elects through a process which requires 
the Vice Chancellor to submit to Convocation the names of three persons who 
hold professional status and academic rank . The Convocation elects two of the 
three and submits their names to the University Council for consideration and 
final action. Thus, the Council chooses one to be the Pro-Vice Chancellor « 

The Pro- Vice Chancellor does not vacate his professional post nor adminis- 
trative position, such as departeient head, providing he holds an administrative 
appointment. Should the Office of Pro- Vice Chancellor become vacant by reason 
of incapacity, death or some other cause, ^e Chairman of the Council appoints 
a professor to act as Pro- Vice Chancellor until the Council is able to ma!ce a for- 
mal appointment . Pro- Vice Chancellors may hold offi ce for two years and are 
eligible for re-election for a further period of two years . 
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During a vacancy in the Office of the Vic«; Chancellor or the inability of the 
Vice Chancellor to perform the duti<^ required of him because of illness or any 
other cause, the Pro- Vice Chancellor performs the duties of the Vice Chancellor. 

Reg i strar - The Registrar is fourth in rank in the administrative structure 
of Legon and I'umasi ai^d the fifth at Cape Coast. Registrars are appointed by the 
Councils of the University which they serve. However, by statute, they are rcspon 
sible to the Vice Cha* .cellor for General Administration and for providing secre- 
tarial services for tlie University Council, Academic Board and other such bodies 
and committees as nay be prescribed by statutes. 

The Registrar is responsible for a very broad area of administration through- 
out the total University operation. His responsibilities are executed through a net- 
work of assistants. Serving subordinate to him is a Deputy Registrar who has 
subordinate to him several assistant registrars. Assistant registrars s^'e titled 
aSp for example, Senior Assistant Registrar No. 1, Senior Assistant Rf?gistrar 
No. 2, Assistant Registrar No. 1, and Assistant Registrar llo. 2. Assistant 
Registrars, of all ranks, are assigned specific areas of responsibility. For in- 
stance, at the University of Cape Coast the assistant registrars have assignments 
as described below: 

1. Senior Assistant Registrar No. 1 - Publicity and Public Relations 

2. Senior Assistant Registrar No. 2 - Personnel matter 3 relating to 
senior and junior staff; 

3. Assistant Ref^istrar No. 1 - Academic matters relating to admissions 
and examinations; 

4. Assistant Registrar No. 2 -Assistance to the Registrar; 
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5. AssisUnt Registrar Mo. 3 - Assistance to the Registrar on appoint- 
ments and promotions of senior staff; 

6. Assistant Rc-ristrar No. 4 - Assistance to the Assistant Rc2gis+rir 
No. 1. 

9}A?f ?isc_al_qfficers - The Chief Fiscal Officers rank on the level of the 
Registrar and. like the Registrar, report directly to the Vice Chancellor. 

Below the level of the Registrar and Chief Fiscal Officer, the reporting 
structure varies somewhat from University to University. However, it is not un- 
common to find such officers as personnel, development, maintenance, etc. report- 
ing to the Registrar. 

University Council - There is a University Council in each of the three 
Universities. The Councils are Uie most powerful administrative and policy making 
organs in the Universities. The Councils are gene. Ay responsible for the control, 
management, and administration of funds which are at the disposal of their res- 
pective Universities . ^ Toreover . all matters of high level policy and decision- 
making are channeled to the Councils for final action. In fact, the Councils are 
the governing bodies of the Universities . 

Internally, with the exception of students, every area and segment of the 
Universities is represented on the Councils. Externally, representation is in- 
deed diverse. The following are examples of the e>:ternal council membership 
representation: 

1 . The National Council for Higher Education; 

2. An individual from another African university which is not Ghanaian; 

3 . A person distinguished in university affairs from outside of Africa . 
The Council Chairman is elected at the University of Ghana and the Univer- 
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mum 

sity of Science and Technology. As noted previously, the Pro-Chancellor is Chair- 
man of the Council at the University of Cape Coast by sta^ate. It seems sij^nif- 
icant to note that although the University of Ghan?. and the University of 
Science and Technology have elected Council Chairmen, if the Chancellor, who 
is the head of State, is in attendance at a council meeting he presides. 

Academic tioards - Following the University Councils, the Academic Boards 
at the University of Ghana and the University of Science and Technology, and tlie 
Senate at the University of Cape Coast, which acts in the same capacity as the 
Boards, are the next most powerful policy and decision-making organs in the 
Universities. These bodies , subject to the functions and powers of the Councils, 
exercise complete authority over the academic programs in their respective 
institutions . They are charged with the responsibility of establishing educational 
policy and generally regulating th;2 academic work in both teaching and research. 
As in the case of the Councils, there is broad membership representation on the 
Acadenic Hoards at Legon and Kumasi and the Senate at Cape Coast. Also, as with 
the Councils, no provisions seem to ejcist which permit student participation. 

The Academic Boards at Legon and Kumasi and the Senate at Cape Coast 
report to their respective Councils . 

In each of the Universities, a committee system exists. Thus, a number 

of committees, addressing varied areas of institutional operation, are in vogue 

on each campus. Ultimately, the results of the work of committees feed into the 

Acadeinic Boards (Senate at Cape Coast) and/or the University Councils. 

* 

Faculty Organization - Faculty members are not regarded as a single fa- 
culty of an institution. On the contrary, they are regarded as the faculty of a 
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particular area or discipline: thus, they are regarded as several faculties. For 
e::a!nple, faculty members .ve classed as follows: (1) the faculty of arts, (2) the 
faculty of architecture, (3) the faculty of science, (4) the faculty of law, the 
faculty of education, etc. When appropriate, faculties are fiirth^ compartmen- 
talized into deoartnents. 

Faculty Ranks - Faculty ranks are five in number. They are, from the 
lowest to tlie hi^ihest, (1) Assistant Lecturer , (2) Lecturer, (3) Senior Lecturer, 
(4) Associate Professor , and (5) Professor. 

Promotion policies are not clear to the writer. Nevertheless, information 
available seems to indicate, without equivocation, that promotions are based, in 
a large measure, upon an unquestioned demonstration of competence in one's 
chosen field of specialisation . It is also clear that research and publications are 
essential ingredients in the promotion process . 
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SUMMARY 

As compared with Western and European societies , Ghanaian higher edu- 
cation is very young * Nevertheless , the Ghanaian people are fully cognizant 
of the value of a strong system of higher education, and there is evidence that 
they are constantly working to up-grade and strengthen their total system of 
education, giving due consideration and att^tion to higher education. The work 
of the International Commission , the National Council for Higher Education , and 
the Dzobo Committee which published The New Structure and Content of Edu^ 
cation fo r Gh ana in February, 1974 , attest to the Ghanaians' interest in pro- 
viding a viable system of education for the Ghanaian people. Moreoever, in dia- 
logue with educational administrators* faculty members, and students, the 
writer detected a common denominator of interest and concern among these groups . 
First, they are very serious about the style and quality of education made avail- 
able to the Ghanaian people. Second, a high quality of education which em- 
phasizes African culture is recognized as essential to an early realization of 
the goals which Ghana has set for its emergence as a developing country* 

The structure of the Ghanaian system of education clearly favOTS the 
intellectually talented or elite. Only those who are successful on e^yiaminations 
at various stages of their academic life arc permitted to pursue advanced edu- 
cational experiences « Many of those who are successful on their ^laminations are 
fenced out of upward educational mobility opportuniti^. For instance, it was 
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rep< ted to the writer that the University of Science and Technology accepts 
only about twenty percent of the applicants who qualify for admission. In 1973- 
1974. for example, 4,000 students appli«J for admission; 3,000 qualified for ad- 
mission, but only 600 were admitted. It was also reported that the Univo^sity of 
Cape Coast rejects about two-thirds of the qualified applicants. 

Of course, to an A^-nerican, an educational system which precludes upward 
mobility educational opportunities for all, on an equal basis, might appear to be 
harsh. In this regard, without any attempt to defend the Ghanaian system, one 
might ask if a country with limited resources , comparatively speaking , can afford 
to chance its educational resources at the higher education^ level on stud^ts 
who have not demonstrated a high level of potential for success. 
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A number of professors and students, through informal dialogue, provided 
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